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STATISTICS 

Of  the  Fruit  Crop  of  Spring  Lake  and  Vicinity. 


717  bush  Apples,  at  $1.50, $1,075.50 

55  bush  Pears,  at  $8.6o, 440.00 

10.323  bush  Peaches,  at  $3.25 33,550.00 

23  bush  Cherries,  at  $5, 115.00 

15  bush  Plums,  at  $5, 75.00 

Hi  bush  Quinces,  at  $5, 57.50 

5,815  lbs  Grapes,  at  15c, 872.25 

182  bush  Currants,  at  $2.56, 465.92 

26  bush  Gooseberries,  at  $3.20, 83.20 

16s  bush  Raspberries,  at  $8, 129,00 

481  bush  Strawberries,  at  $4.80, 231.60 

4 bush  Blackberries,  at  $4.80, 19.20 

5 bush  Crab  Apples,  at  $4.00, 20.00 

37,134.17 

Fruit  all  raised  within  four  miles  of  Spring  Lake 
Village. 

JACOB  GANZJIORN, 

Statistician. 


ADDRESS 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  A CONVENTION  OF  FRUIT  GROW- 
ERS, AT  SPRING  LAKE,  MICH.,  FEBRUARY  3,  1869,  BY 
JOHN  T.  DALE,  OF  CHICAGO. 


In  accepting  the  invitation  to  address  this  Conven- 
tion, I feel  at  once  the  responsibility  I assume,  and 
the  peculiar  disadvantages  under  which  I labor.  I 
have  not  come  on  this  occasion  loaded  with  statistics, 
prepared  to  show  you  by  figures  the  extent,  capacity, 
and  all  the  details  of  your  fruit-bearing  region.  Those 
have  been  presented  to  you  before  by  careful  and  pa- 
tient research,  and  most  of  you  know  from  personal 
observation  the  history  and  condition  of  your  fruit  op- 
erations better  than  language  can  express.  I do  not 
come,  either,  bearing  rich  treasures  of  experience,  to 
tell  you  of  numberless  experiments,  of  tireless  watch- 
fulness, and  of  careful  study  into  the  mysteries  of 
fruit  growing.  Nor  do  I appear  as  a man  of  science, 
with  brain  loaded  with  accurate  data — the  result  of 
scientific  investigation.  All  these  you  have  doubtless 
among  yourselves,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in- 
deed, on  my  part,  to  enter  on  those  peculiar  subjects 
and  theories  which  many  of  you  are  making  the  grand 
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study  of  your  lives.  But  I come,  claiming  a just 
pride,  and  an  abiding  interest,  in  every  thing  that  ele- 
vates, improves  and  benefits  our  race,  from  the  busy 
turmoil,  and  exciting  strifes,  and  fierce  competitions 
of  a large  city,  to  add  my  feeble  tribute  to  the  practi- 
cability of  your  Association,  to  the  ennobling  tenden- 
cy of  your  calling,  and  the  position  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  you  in  the  glorious  ranks  of  industry. 

It  is  wonderful  when  we  think  how  Horticulture  has 
been  blended  with  the  history  of  our  race.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Great  Creator  gave  it  a particular  sanc- 
tion, and  expressly  designed  it  to  be  the  most  fitting 
and  elevated  employment  of  man.  The  opening  scene 
of  the  grand  drama  of  human  existence  was  in  a gar- 
den. Eden  was  chosen  as  the  appropriate  arena,  upon 
which  to  bring  before  admiring  angels,  and  wondering 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  that  mysterious  creation  of 
insensate  clay,  infused  with  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty, thus  becoming  a living  soul,  and  pronounced 
by  the  Divine  Artificer  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  all 
his  works.  Is  it  strange  that  gardens  are  intermingled 
in  our  minds,  with  sacred  feelings  and  memories  ? 
Who  can  read  without  admiration,  Milton’s  exquisite 
description  of  the  matchless  beauty  of  Paradise — the 
Heaven-appointed  home  of  our  first  parents  ? 

“It,  was  a place, 

Chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Planter,  when  He  framed 
All  things  to  man’s  delightful  use.  The  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade, 

Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf ; on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous,  bushy  shrub 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ; each  beauteous  flower, 

Iris  all  hues,  roses  and  jessamine, 

Reared  high  their  flourished  heads  between  and  wrought 
Mosaic ; uiider  foot  the  violet. 

Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

Broidered  the  ground,  more  colored  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem.” 


HORTICULTURE. 


Sacred  history  abounds  in  narratives  and  illustrations 
concerning  gardens.  Moses,  the  first  law-giver,  gives 
directions  as  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  olive, 
which  shows  that  he  was  the  sagacious  horticulturist, 
as  well  as  the  great  leader  of  his  people.  The  first 
three  years  no  fruit  was  allowed  to  ripen,  the  fourth 
year  the  fruit  was  for  the  Lord  or  his  priests,  and  not 
until  the  fifth  year  was  the  planter  allowed  to  eat  it. 
This  system  was  based  on  good  philosophy,  for  it  gave 
strength  to  the  vines,  and  established  them  in  the  soil. 
On  another  occasion  he  made  this  law,  “ Thou  shalt 
not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers  seeds ; lest  the  fruit 
of  the  seed  which  thou  hast  sown,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
vineyard  be  defiled.”  The  Israelites  in  the  desert  of 
Zin,  bitterly  bewailed  having  left  the  Egyptian  gar- 
dens, with  their  figs,  vines  and  pomegranates.  These 
instances  show  us  the  great  importance  attached  to 
this  science,  and  the  scrupulous  care  which  they  exer- 
cised in  the  cultivation  of  their  fruits,  even  in  that, 
early  age. 

Ancient  history  and  mythology  contain  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  gardens  of  marvelous  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance. The  garden  of  Hesperides  produced  the  cele- 
brated golden  apples,  which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter,  on 
the  day  of  their  nuptials.  The  garden  of  Alcinousis 
beautifully  described  by  Homer  in  his  Odessy ; its 
trees  are  represented  as  being  perpetually  loaded  with 
fruits  and  blossoms.  The  garden  of  Laertes,  is  also 
described  in  the  same  book.  The  promised  heaven  of 
Mahomet  was  a lovely  garden,  filled  with  everlasting 
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groves,  fruits  and  fountains.  Says  the  Koran  “ Who- 
soever doeth  good  works,  either  man  or  woman,  and 
believeth,  shall  enter  into  Paradise.  They  shall  enter 
gardens  of  pleasure,  together  with  those  of  their  wives 
or  fathers,  who  have  done  good.”  Herodotus  tells  us 
of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  sacred  groves  and 
gardens  of  Egypt.  Strabo  represents  Egypt  as  a de- 
licious garden  from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  tells  us 
“that  the  peach  tree  was  sacred  to  Harpocrates,  the 
god  of  science ; and  the  reason  given  is,  the  resem- 
blance between  its  fruit  and  the  heart,  and  its  leaves 
and  the  human  tongue.  On  the  great  pyramid  of  Che- 
ops, was  found  an  inscription,  giving  the  various  sums 
of  money  expended  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
for  radishes,  garlic  and  onions,  consumed  by  the  build- 
ers. The  celebrated  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were 
among  the  greatest  wonders  of  antiquity.  Strabo  tells 
us  that  their  base  covered  about  four  acres,  and  terra- 
ces were  made  rising  up  one  after  another  to  the  hight 
of  three  hundred  feet ; and  these  were  covered  with 
luxuriant  trees  and  verdure,  and  decked  with  all  the 
ornaments  which  Oriental  magnificence  and  wealth 
could  suggest.  They  are  said  to  have  been  built  by 
King  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  the  gratification  of  his 
Queen,  who  was  a native  of  a woody  and  mountainous 
region.  King  Solomon’s  garden  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  with  marvelous  taste  and  grandeur;  and 
no  doubt  his  extraordinary  wisdom  was  brought  into 
requisition,  in  designing  those  lovely  retreats,  for  he 
says,  “I  made  me  gardens  and  paradises,  and  I plant- 
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ed  in  them  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees ; I made  me  pools  of 
water,  to  water,  with  them,  the  groves  flourishing 
with  trees.”  The  Persian  Kings  were  very  fond  of 
gardens,  and  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  they  had  been 
filled  with  everything,  both  beautiful  and  useful,  which 
the  soil  could  produce.  The  public  gardens  of  Athens, 
were  the  favorite  resorts  of  her  philosophers  and  great 
men ; and  are  represented  as  having  been  constructed 
with  admirable  taste.  Solon,  in  his  laws,  mentions 
the  olive,  fig,  vine,  cabbage  and  onion.  Aristotle’s 
Materia  Medica  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  vegetable  world.  The  Greeks,  during  their  re- 
pasts, had  their  tables  decorated  with  flowers,  which 
were  supposed  to  refresh  the  thinking  faculty,  to  pre- 
serve purity  of  ideas  and  gaiety  of  spirit.  Warriors, 
philosophers,  poets,  orators  and  athletes,  in  their  tri- 
umphs were  crowned  with  flowers.  The  Greeks  un- 
derstood and  practised  the  art  of  grafting,  and  differ- 
ent modes  of  fertilization,  and  their  most  renowned 
men,  seem  to  have  taken  great  pride  in  their  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects.  The  ancient  Moors  made 
some  pretensions  to  skill  in  these  matters,  and  an  idea 
of  their  proficiency  and  advancement  may  be  formed, 
by  the  following  extract  from  an  old  Arab  work  on 
Horticulture  : “ When  a palm  tree  refuses  to  bear,” 

says  the  author  i(  the  owner  armed  with  a hatchet, 
comes  to  visit  it  in  company  with  another  person. 
He  begins  by  observing  aloud  to  his  friend,  in  order 
that  the  date  tree  may  hear  him  “ I am  going  to  cut 
down  this  worthless  tree,  since  it  no  longer  bears  me 
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any  fruit.”  “Have  a care  what  you  do”  replies  his 
companion  “for  I predict  that  this  very  year,  your 
tree  will  be  covered  with  dates.”  “No,  no,”  cries  the 
owner ; I am  determined  to  cut  it  down,  for  I am  cer- 
tain it  will  produce  me  nothing.”  And  then  approach- 
ing the  tree,  he  proceeds  to  give  it  two  or  three 
strokes  with  his  hatchet.  The  friend  again  interferes, 
and  begs  him  to  try  one  more  season;  adding  that  if 
it  does  not  bear  then,  he  will  let  him  do  as  he  pleases. 
The  owner  at  length  suffers  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
and  retires  without  proceeding  to  further  extremities. 
The  threat  however,  and  the  few  strokes  inflicted  with 
the  hatchet,  have  always  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
terrified  palm  tree  never  fails  to  produce  the  same  year 
an  abundant  crop  of  fine  dates.”  Whether  our  sterile 
American  fruit  trees  can  be  as  successfully  terrified 
into  fruitfulness,  is  a question  which  awaits  the  exper- 
iments of  some  enterprising  horticulturist  to  decide. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  ancient  world,  even  from 
time  immemorial,  horticulture  has  been  a favorite  em- 
ployment and  recreation  of  the  most  illustrious  char- 
acters, and  most  prosperous  people. 

When  ravaging  wars  have  desolated  the  earth, 
leaving  in  their  footprints  of  blood,  the  shattered  relics 
of  once  happy  and  prosperous  communities, — when  the 
widow’s  wail,  and  orphan’s  cry,  were  still  piercing  the 
air  with  their  imploring  appeals, — when  the  smoulder- 
ing ruins  of  once  peaceful  homes,  and  once  beautiful 
temples  have  attested  the  completeness  of  their  des- 
truction, and  the  sacrilegious  barbarity  of  their 
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destroyers — when  pestilence  sprang  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  unburied  dead,  and  to  complete  the 
horrid  category  of  misfortune,  guant  Famine  threaten- 
ed to  sweep  away  the  remnants  of  once  happy  peoples, 
then  Horticulture  like  an  angel  of  mercy  has  come 
“ with  healing  in  her  wings;”  she  has  soothed  the 
voice  of  woe  and  suffering,  by  promises  of  future  re- 
wards, and  smiling  harvests.  She  has  said  “Wipe 
away  your  tears,  and  suppress  your  sighs.  The  earth 
is  still  fruitful,  and  if  you  will  do  my  bidding  you 
shall  forget  your  grief ; and  I will  summon  the  gener- 
ous forces  of  Nature,  who  are  my  willing  servants,  and 
they  by  their  subtle  processes,  will  restore  you  again 
to  plenty  and  prosperity.”  And  then  to  lure  the 
mind  into  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  she  has  silently 
covered  the  deformities  occasioned  by  war,  with  a 
mantle  of  living  green ; she  has  hidden  by  trees,  and 
fruits,  and  flowers,  the  ravages  of  the  invader ; from 
the  ashes  of  despair,  she  has  brought  forth  hope  and 
gladness ; she  whispered  words  of  faith  and  comfort 
into  the  ear  of  the  disconsolate  mourner  ; and  with  ex- 
ultant tones  said,  while  pointing  to  the  skies  : 

“See  Love,  Truth  and  Mercy  in  triumph  descending, 

And  IS  a lure  all  glowing  in  Eden’s  first  bloom  ; 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death,  smiles  and  roses  are  blending. 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb.’’ 

What  wonder  is  it  that  the  poet  has  sung  her 
praises  in  his  sweetest  strains ; that  the  greatest  and 
best  of  antiquity — their  monarchs,  warriors,  orators, 
philosophers,  statesmen  and  sages,  add  their  glowing 
tributes,  and  illustrious  examples,  in  praise  of  the 
charms  of  her  recreation,  and  the  elevating  tendency 
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of  her  employment. — And  human  nature  is  the  same 
now,  as  then,  and  the  noblest  of  modern  times,  are  not 
behind  the  ancients  in  their  love  and  appreciation  of 
Horticulture.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  great- 
ness and  virtue  instinctively  turn  to  her  for  rest  and 
relief  from  the  exciting  cares  and  oppressive  burdens 
of  daily  life.  Sir  William  Temple  has  observed : 
“ That  gardening  has  been  the  inclination  of  kings  and 
the  choice  of  philosophers.”  An  accomplished  author- 
ess has  said:  “Our  first,  most  endearing  and  sa- 
cred associations  are  connected  with  gardens ; our 
simplest  and  most  refined  perceptions  of  beauty  are  con- 
nected with  them ; and  the  very  condition  of  our  be- 
ing compels  us  to  the  cares  and  rewards  us  with  the 
pleasures  attached  to  them.”  These  elevated  express- 
ions are  abundantly  corroborated  by  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  the  renowned  of  all  ages,  and  are  faithful 
exponents  of  their  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Char- 
lemagne, that  prodigy  of  native  energy,  daring  and 
enterprise  was  very  fond  of  gardening,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  it,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  sort  of  plants 
which  he  desired  might  be  grown  in  his  gardens.  He 
was  most  particular  in  giving  directions  to  his  garden- 
ers. In  the  museum  at  Dresden,  Germany,  are  still 
preserved  and  shown  the  gardening  tools  with  which 
Augustus  II,  Elector  of  Saxony,  worked  with  his  own 
hands.  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  planted  the  first 
vineyard  in  Saxony,  and  to  have  greatly  increased  the 
variety  of  fruits.  Frederick  the  Great  introduced  the 
best  fruits  in  Prussia,  and  was  passionately  fond  of 
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them.  In  a letter  to  Voltaire,  he  writes  : “I  burn 
with  impatience  to  see  again  my  vineyards,  my  cher- 
ries, my  melons.”  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden, 
laid  out  with  great  skill  some  of  the  finest  gardens  of 
his  age.  Peter  the  Great,  the  most  practical  ruler  and 
efficient  reformer  of  his  time — he  who  according  to  a 
Russian  rhy raster : 

“ Built  a city  in  a bog. 

And  made  a Christian  of  a hog.” 

amid  all  the  daring  schemes  of  his  fertile  mind,  to 
bring  his  vast  empire  from  semi-barbarism  to  cviliza- 
tion,  found  time  to  make  extensive  gardens  of  the 
most  superb  description.  He  is  justly  entitled  to  be 
called  the  father  of  Russian  gardening.  The  unfortu- 
nate Charles  I,  of  England,  notwithstanding  his  way- 
wardness and  inconstancy,  seems  to  have  patronized 
gardening.  Cromwell  took  much  interest  in  horticul- 
ture, especially  in  its  useful  branches,  and  wherever 
his  soldiers  were  quartered  for  a sufficient  length  of 
time,  they  engaged  in  it  with  great  industry,  and  in- 
troduced many  useful  improvements.  Pope  spent 
much  time  in  his  noted  garden  at  Twickenham,  and 
divided  his  attention  between  its  cultivation  and  liter- 
ature. Akenside  and  Addison  were  attached  to  gar- 
dens, and  no  doubt  some  of  those  charms  which  clothe 
their  productions  with  so  much  easy  grace,  and  quiet 
beauty,  were  derived  from  their  communion  with  na- 
ture. Josephine,  after  her  divorce  from  Napoleon,  as- 
suaged her  sorrow  by  making  the  beautiful  garden  of 
Malmaison,  which  occupied  her  attention  for  three 
years.  One  of  the  chief  glories  of  Abbotsford,  in  the 
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estimation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  were  its  superb  grounds 
and  gardens.  Every  school  boy  is  aware  how  closely 
Washington  was  attached  to  his  home  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
His  garden  was  his  peculiar  delight;  many  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees  were  planted  by  his  own  hands.  In 
the  midst  of  his  arduous  public  life,  he  cast  wistful 
eyes  on  his  retired  home ; and  as  soon  as  he  could  re- 
lease himself  from  the  service  of  his  country,  he  hur- 
ried away,  like  an  uncaged  bird,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  and  preferred  the  quiet  inspiration  of  rural 
retirement,  to  all  the  applause  of  a grateful  people, 
and  an  admiring  world.  Jefferson,  too,  with  his  calm, 
sagacious,  philosophic  mind,  found  in  the  shades  of 
Monticello  that  quiet  and  repose,  which  is  required  by 
the  highest  mental  exertion.  Daniel  Webster  found  a 
pleasing  refuge  from  his  incessant  labors,  in  the  histor- 
ic associations  aud  peaceful  retreats  at  Marshfield. 
Washington  Irving  at  “ Sunnyside,”  and  N.  P.  Willis 
at  “ Idlewilde,”  refreshed  themselves  in  their  gardens, 
after  their  severe  literary  tasks,  and  retained  the  buoy- 
ancy of  perpetual  youth.  And  so  hundreds  of  like 
examples  might  be  enumerated. 

In  almost  all  ages  and  countries,  the  dead  have  been 
buried  in  gardens.  It  makes  the  terrible  burden  of 
sorrow  more  endurable,  when  the  cherished  remains  of 
those  we  love,  are  reposing  underneath  plants  and 
flowers,  where  Nature  suggests  a glorious  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  as  every  sunny  Springtime  awakens  the 
verdure  from  its  long  sleep,  and  clothes  it  with  a 
fresher  beauty,  and  a more  exquisite  fragrance  than 
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ever.  Christ  was  buried  in  a garden;  and  the  Garden 
of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  were 
the  scenes  of  his  greatest  agony,  and  greatest  glory  on 
earth.  A Danish  epitaph  beautifully  interprets  the 
feeling  of  a fond  mother,  in  these  words  “Rest,  0 
sweetly  rest,  dear,  in  the  garden  of  the  dead,  amid 
groves,  and  flowers,  and  tears;  till  little  angels  bearing 
the  “forget  me  not”  shall  summon  me  to  join  thee  in 
eternity.”  One  of  the  most  touching  sketches  in 
American  Literature,  is  -from  the  pen  of  Elihu  Burritt, 
the  great  linguist.  A beautiful  little  child — the  pet  of 
the  household,  in  its  play,  is  crushed  by  a passing 
vehicle,  and  carried  mangled  and  insensible  to  her  al- 
most distracted  mother.  The  grief  stricken  family, 
watch  her  pale  face,  for  some  returning  tokens  of  life, 
and  after  waiting  long,  the  little  eye-lids  partly  open 
— the  little  lips  move,  and  the  mother  presses  her  ear 
to  catch  the  last  message  of  expiring  life;  and  the 
words  come  in  faint,  convulsive  accents.  “Bury  me 
in  the  garden,  mother;  0 bury  me  in  the  garden;  and 
the  little  eyes  closed,  and  the  desperate  struggle 
ceased ; 

“And  when  the  sun  in  all  his  state, 

Illumined  the  Eastern  skies, 

She  passed  through  Gloxy’s  morning  gate, 

And  walked  in  Paradise.’' 

In  our  anticipation  of  Heaven,  the  mind  insensibly 
pictures  the  pure  river,  clear  as  crystal,  whose  banks 
are  covered  with  the  trees  of  life,  and  their  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  and  whose  leaves  are  for  the  “healing 
of  the  nations ;”  and  we  think  of  the  glorified  spirits, 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  palm,  and  bearing  in  their 
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hands  palm  branches — the  tokens  of  their  triumph 
and  victory. 

There  is  perhaps  no  occupation  more  conducive  to 
health  and  happiness  than  Horticulture.  By  constant- 
ly inhaling  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  the  frame  becomes 
active  and  vigorous,  the  spirits  buoyant  and  elastic ; 
the  mind  is  filled  with  a cheerful  exhilaration,  the  soul 
enlarged  and  elevated  by  constant  displays  of  wonder 
and  beauty ; and  the  whole  man,  strong  as  Hercules, 
every  part  of  his  nature  full  grown  and  well  balanced, 
rejoices  in  the  contest  of  life  ; and  what  to  others  is 
toil  and  vexation,  to  him  is  only  healthful  activity,  af- 
fording endless  content  and  gratification.  He  needs 
no  great  inheritances,  nor  fat  legacies.  He  has  a no- 
bler fortune  within  himself,  and  he  can  truly  say : 

“ While  I’ve  limbs, 

Tastes,  senses,  I’m  determined  to  be  rich, 

So  long  as  that  fine  alchymist,  the  sun, 

Can  transmute  into  gold  wliat’er  I like 
On  earth,  in  air  or  water  ; while  a banquet 
Is  ever  spread  before  me,  in  a hall 
Of  heaven’s  own  building,  perfumed  with  the  breath 
Of  Nature’  sell,  and  ringing  to  the  sounds 
Of  her  own  choristers.” 

He  does  not  need  to  wait  at  the  beck  of  another,  or 
hang  about  the  great,  for  their  smiles  and  patronage. 
His  manly  soul  may  rise  far  above  all  servility  and 
meanness.  He  forms  a joint  partnership  with  Nature, 
and  she  generously  does  nearly  all  the  work,  and  gives 
him  all  the  profits.  There  is  no  division  of  dividends, 
there  is  no  balancing  of  books,  or  even  taking  account 
of  stock,  in  this  firm — the  principal  and  profit  alike 
are  his.  No  crusty  foreman  or  employer  looks  dag- 
gers at  him,  if  he  should  happen  to  come  to  his  work 
a little  after  business  hours,  or  after  the  bell  has  rung, 
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but  the  glorious  King  of  Day  smiles  benig- 
nantly  upon  him,  and  bathes  him  with  a flood  of 
radiance ; the  pure  morning  zephyr  greets  him  with  a 
loving  welcome,  while  a charming  fragrance  envelopes 
him,  and  exhilarates  his  mind,  with  an  almost  intoxi- 
cating delight. 

“The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

The  common  sun— the  earth,  the  skies 
To  him  are  opening  paradise.” 

The  law  of  industry  is  not  enforced  by  rules,  bells 
and  business  hours,  but  it  is  constantly  impressed  up- 
on his  mind,  by  the  unwearied  activity  of  the  count- 
less denizens  of  the  earth,  air  and  water.  An  Indian 
when  asked,  why  he  worked  so  faithfully,  when  his 
comrades  spent  their  time  in  stupid  indolence,  replied 
to  this  effect;  “I  was  once  like  them,  and  would  not 
work,  but  one  day  I went  into  the  forest,  and  threw 
myself  down  on  the  banks  of  a stream  to  while  away 
the  time.  My  attention  was  soon  called  to  a beaver, 
very  busily  engaged  in  building  his  dam;  then  I saw  a 
squirrel  collecting  nuts  for  his  winter’s  store;  then  I 
saw  the  bees  gathering  their  honey,  the  birds  seeking 
their  repast,  and  the  ants  taking  food  to  their  mounds; 
and  I saw  all  were  busy,  losing  no  time,  while  I was 
wasting  my  time  in  idleness.  These  things  were  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind,  and  taught  me  a lesson ; and 
ever  since,  I have  tried  to  improve  my  time,  and  to 
busy  myself  in  useful  labor.”  Such  was  the  simple 
logic  of  Nature;  so  powerful  as  to  break  the  fetters  of 
prejudice  against  labor,  which  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  generations  had  fastened  upon  him.  Such 
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then  are  the  incitements  to  industry,  and  encourage- 
ments for  action,  which  surround  the  horticulturist ; 
and  slothful  and  dull  indeed,  must  he  he,  who  is  not 
quickened  and  animated  by  such  suggestive  lessons. 
Then  the  very  thought  that  he  is  a co-worker  with  Na- 
ture, is  enough  to  electrify  him  with  the  highest  ec- 
stacy;  that  the  sunshine  and  breezes,  and  clouds  and 
showers;  and  light  and  darkness,  and  storms  and 
seasons  are  co-operating  with  himself,  and  whether  he 
is  sleeping  or  waking,  in  health  or  in  sickness,  these 
wonderful  alchymists  are  at  work  with  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity, and  incomprehensible  skill,  and  at  length  ap- 
pears a plenteous  harvest. 

I would  that  my  voice  could  reach  the  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  young  men,  who  are  already  uneasy  under  the 
paternal  roof,  and  anxiously  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  launch  out  for  themselves  in  the  busy  whirl  of  life. 
Long  years  have  they  dreamed  in  their  boyish  fancy 
of  collossal  fortunes,  splendid  palaces,  of  commercial 
greatness  and  world-wide  renown.  They  know  by 
heart  the  history  of  such  men  as  Astor,  Girard,  Pea- 
body, Vanderbilt,  Drew  and  the  Rothchilds,  and  the 
warm  and  fertile  imagination  has  sketched  a similar 
successful  career  for  themselves.  In  the  plenitude  of 
their  hope,  they  believe  that  they  possess  the  same 
indomitable  energy,  and  wondrous  tact,  that  they  can 
direct  events  and  circumstances,  and  make  them  all 
subservient  to  their  will.  And  the  airy  fabric  of  their 
success  has  assumed  distinct  proportions,  as  seen  by 
the  luminous  glow  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  they  pant 
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for  the  crowded  city;  their  feet  long  to  tread  the 
marts  of  commerce,  and  their  voices  to  ring  out  in  the 
halls  of  exchange.  9 

It  is  cruel  and  wicked  to  stifle  a proper  ambition,  by 
words  of  discouragement, — and  of  this  we  would  not 
be  guilty;  but  it  is  merciful  and  just,  to  point  out  the 
delusive  phantom  of  unsubstantial  hope,  which  would 
whet  the  appetite  of  fierce  expectation,  feed  the  poor 
deluded  victim  with  the  husks  of  disappointment,  and 
then  give  him  to  the  merciless  fiend  of  desperation  for 
his  final  destruction.  In  their  quiet  homes,  they  can 
see  but  the  standard  of  success,  and  hear  but  the 
peans  of  victory;  the  snares  and  pitfalls,  and  struggles, 
and  rebuffs  and  defeats  are  hidden  in  the  background, 
and  are  scarcely  supposed  to  have  an  existence.  They 
cannot  see  what  might  make  angels  weep — the  shatter- 
ed wrecks  of  thousands  of  young  lives,  once  freighted 
with  hope  and  confidence  like  themselves,  but  who 
were  grounded  and  destroyed  on  the  terrible  shoals  of 
extraordinary  temptation.  They  do  not  think  of  the 
tens  of  thousands,  who  surrender  their  independence 
that  they  may  stand  behind  a counter,  or  be  chained 
to  a desk  ; the  best  years  of  their  lives  passing  away, 
and  every  year,  the  prospect  of  engaging  in  business 
for  themselves,  *or  even  of  acquiring  a comfortable 
competence,  becoming  more  and  more  distant. 

If  I could  whisper  a friendly  word  in  their  ears,  I 
would  say  “Do  not  take  these  ruinous  risks ; the 
chances  for  success  are  too  slender — the  perils  too 
great  for  the  uncertain  reward.  But  direct  your  youth- 
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ful  ardor  and  impetuosity  to  a field  in  which  are  few- 
er competitors,  where  these  fearful  hazards  are  not 
known,  and  where  your  success  is  absolutely  in  your 
own  hands.  Horticulture  affords  a grand  arena,  for  all 
the  energies  and  qualifications  of  the  mightiest  intel- 
lect. She  will  abundantly  lavish  upon  you — 

“An  elegant  suflciency,  content, 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 

Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life, 

Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven  ” 

Could  even  the  poet’s  Elysium  offer  a fairer  pros- 
pect, or  brighter  future  ? 

I would,  too,  that  I could  hush  the  din  and  still  the 
clangor  of  machinery,  for  a moment,  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  operatives,  in  our  great  manu- 
facturing centres.  I mean  those  with  the  hollow 
cough,  and  sunken  eyes,  and  depressed  spirits,  and 
crushed  hearts,  to  whom  labor  is  suicide,  and  cessation 
of  labor,  starvation ; to  whom  the  brightest  anticipa- 
tion of  life,  is  death ; and  the  most  cherished  refuge, 
the  grave!  To  whom  the  rattle  of  machinery  is  heard 
even  in  their  sleep,  and  who  arise  from  their  tired 
slumbers,  with  the  wish  in  their  hearts : 

“ O,  bu  t to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet ; 

With  the  sky  above  our  heads, 

And  the  grass  beneath  our  feet.” 

I would  say  to  them  “Do  not  despair;  here  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  bracing  air  from  our 
magnificent  inland  sea,  will  infuse  new  life  and  vigor 
into  your  feeble  bodies ; the  genial  clime  and  fruitful 
soil,  will  smile  upon  you  with  fruitful  harvests  of  the 
choicest  fruits;  the  beautiful  scenery  will  inspire  your 
minds  with  joy  and  exultation,  and  you  will  be  re- 
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lieved  from  the  bondage  of  pain  and  infirmity,  as  many 
have  been  already,  and  you  begin  a new  epoch  in  your 
lives — the  epoch  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

I would  speak  a word  too,  to  the  thousands  who  are 
undecided  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do.  To  such  I 
would  say  “Here  is  a region  where  small  capital,  with 
industry  and  economy,  will  soon  grow  into  a handsome 
competence,  where  your  families  can  breath  the  pre- 
cious moral  atmosphere  of  a refined  and  intelligent 
community,  and  dwell  surrounded  by  all  the  advan- 
tages which  prosperity  can  secure,  and  virtue  and  re- 
ligion create. 

Members  of  the  Convention ; allow  me  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  remarkable  success  of  your  efforts, 
and  the  unequaled  situation  of  the  country  which  you 
occupy.  Your  business  is  yet  in  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  infancy,  but  if  “coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,”  I predict  that  you  will  shape  the  destiny  of, 
perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  fruit  grow- 
ing region  on  this  continent.  Situated  as  you  are, 
midway  between  the  East  and  the  West,  on  the  border 
of  a magnificent  inland  sea,  with  railroad  communica- 
tion with  the  East,  and  new  railroad  enterprises  pro- 
jecting in  all  directions;  with  a climate  whose  sum- 
mers are  cooled,  and  whose  winters  are  warmed,  by 
the  prevailing  south-west  winds  sweeping  across  Lake 
Michigan,  making  it,  therefore,  more  uniform  and  salu- 
brious than  that  of  any  other  inland  State;  with 
that  climate  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  successful 
culture  of  the  peach,  and  other  delicious  fruits; 
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with  your  close  proximity  by  water  communication 
to  Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  the  Great  North-West, 
and  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  affording 
a ready  and  accessible  market  for  every  production, 
and  whose  future  growth  and  prosperity  will  become 
in  a measure  your  own;  with  a warm,  quick,  generous 
soil,  immense  forests  of  the  most  valuable  timber;  all 
these  comprise  so  many  unequalled  natural  advantages, 
that  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophesy  to  discern  in  the 
not  very  distant  future,  a prosperity  and  development 
which  to  us,  now,  might  seem  incredible.  A very  few 
years  has  transformed  the  wilderness  into  the  busy 
and  prosperous  scene  which  we  see  around  us  to-day ; 
and  many  of  our  pioneers  are  yet  young  men.  Very 
soon  the  prospect  from  the  spot  where  we  stand  must 
be  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  banks  of  the  beautiful 
little  bayou — Spring  Lake — will  be  a continuous  suc- 
cession of  elegant  villas,  smiling  gardens,  and  thrifty 
orchards;  and  its  waters  disturbed  by  fleets  of  craft 
plying  to  and  from  a multitude  of  markets.  And  so 
elsewhere  the  great  work  of  improvement  will  go  on, 
until  all  this  favored  region,  which  is  accessible  to 
shipping  facilities,  will  be  one  vast  scene  of  horticul- 
tural thrift  and  beauty.  If  our  friends  in  the  East, 
on  their  pent-up  acres,  with  boastful  complacency  look 
upon  this  country  as  a wilderness,  where  fruit  raising 
is  an  experiment,  let  them  come  here,  and  that  delu- 
sion will  flee  away,  astounded  at  the  magnitude  of  your 
operations  and  the  completeness  of  your  success.  The 
reluctant  confession  will  be  forced  from  their  lips,  that 
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in  the  opening  future  the  laurels  which  they  have 
hitherto  worn  undisturbed,  will  wreath  the  brow  of  a 
more  vigorous  and  gigantic  competitor. 

But  while  you  are  laying  the  foundations  broad  and 
deep,  upon  which  to  erect  the  grand  structure  of  ma- 
terial prosperity,  let  me  adjure  you  not  to  forget  those 
momentous  interests,  without  which  that  prosperity 
will  be  insecure  and  your  wealth  useless. 

Let  the  spires  of  your  temples  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God,  be  reared  in  every  community, 
and  attest  the  gratitude  of  your  hearts  and  the  sincer- 
ity of  your  devotion,  to  the  Great  Dispenser  of  all 
good.  Let  your  school-houses,  academies  and  col- 
leges, bear  witness  to  your  unswerving  fidelity  to  the 
great  cause  of  education.  Let  the  newspaper — the 
herald  of  judicious  reform,  and  exponent  of  universal 
liberty,  be  scattered  in  your  households,  to  infuse  in- 
to your  sons  and  daughters,  a patriotic  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  our  government,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  a noble  enthusiasm,  to  work  valiantly  in  the 
great  common  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice.  Let 
books,  magazines,  music,  and  all  other  available 
means  of  culture  and  improvement,  adorn  and  refine 
your  homes,  and  make  them  so  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive, that  the  hearthstone  will  be  a charming  oasis  of 
life,  to  which  memory  will  fondly  recur  with  tears  of 
regret,  and  tokens  of  heartfelt  affection  and  thank- 
fulness. 

Relying  upon  these  substantial  elements  of  pros- 
perity, and  aided  by  your  extraordinary  material  re- 
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sources,  you  can  work  out  a noble  destiny  and  rise  to 
the  highest  summit  of  an  advanced  and  elevated  civi- 
lization. You  can  make  your  memories  fragrant  to 
those  who  will  follow  you,  with  the  remembrance  of 
your  generous  endeavors,  your  broad  philanthropy, 
your  nople  aspirations,  and  your  unselfish  lives. — 
You  can, — 

“Earn  names  that  win 

Happy  remembrance  from  the  great  and  good ; 

Names  that  shall  sink  not  in  oblivion’s  flood, 

But  with  clear  music,  like  a churchbell’s  chime, 

Sound  through  the  river’s  sweep  of  onward  rushing  time.” 


HORTICULTURAL  CONVENTION, 


The  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers  called  by  the 
Western  Michigan  Lake  Shore  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion, met  at  the  school  house,  in  the  village  of  Spring 
Lake,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  3, 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  Association,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ganz- 
horn,  J.  H.  Newcomb  was  elected  President,  and  W. 
G.  Sinclair,  Secretary. 

The  following  Delegates  were  present: 

Black  Lake — Messrs.  Howe,  Stocking,  Fowler,  Fish 
and  Walker; 

Muskegon — Messrs.  Peck,  W.  and  B.  Moulton; 

Wright — Messrs.  Edgar,  Kellogg,  Hall  and  Mun- 
sell; 

Grand  Haven — Messrs.  D.  Cutler,  E.  P.  Cumings, 
L.  M.  S.  Smith,  E.  P.  Ferry,  T.  Fletcher  and  C.  L. 
Storrs ; 

Chicago — Mr.  J.  T.  Dale; 

Lowell — Mr.  N.  P.  Husted; 

Crockery — Mr.  D.  B.  Thorpe; 

Fruitport — Messrs.  E.  L.  Craw,  Dudley,  W.  B.  and 
D.  D.  Mason,  Robinson  and  Nelson ; 
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Spring  Lake — Messrs.  J.  H.  Newcomb,  W.  G. 
Sinclair,  Ward,  Cross,  Clark,  Wooley,  Savidge,  Sea. 
grove,  Allen,  Ganzhorn,  Hancock,  Eggleston,  Huisen- 
ga,  Fisher,  Brongersma,  W.  W.  Smith,  Bev.  J.  S. 
Lord,  Walsh,  Hammond,  Lovell,  Thompson,  Adsit,  II. 
G.  Smith,  Denison,  and  Curtis. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  Muskegon,  being  called  upon,  said  he 
would  like  to  introduce  to  this  convention  Tor  discuss- 
ion, the  subject  of  “the  Aspect  for  Peaches.’' 

Mr.  D.  B.  Thorpe,  of  Crockery,  an  old  nurseryman, 
said:  That  he  had  been  in  the  nursery  business  about 
twenty-five  years ; had  tried  in  New  Jersey,  in  Illi- 
nois, and  for  several  years  past  in  this  vicinity; 
thought  it  a business  that  required  a great  deal  of 
study.  In  regard  to  soil  and  aspect,  he  thought  that 
the  land  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  fact  almost  anywhere 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  was  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  No  tree  can  live 
any  length  of  time  in  wet,  cold  lands,  unless  it  was 
the  plum;  and  he  asked  all  those  who  had  trees  plant- 
ed in  wet,  cold  lands  to  examine  their  roots,  and  they 
would  find  them  black.  This,  he  thought  was  evi- 
dence enough  that  all  trees  required  a dry  soil. 
Sand,  or  sandy  loam,  is  best  adapted  to  raising- 
peaches,  but  they  wmuld  do  well  on  any  soil  that  was 
dry.  The  aspect  or  locality  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  dry  soil,  and  he  thought  that  at  one  time,  one 
aspect  was  right,  then  again,  another  was  best.  At- 
one time  one  locality  was  thought  best,  and  at  another 
time  the  opposite. 
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Mr.  Husted,  of  Lowell,  thought  that  at  Lowell,  the 
peach  tree  succeeded  best  in  rather  a heavy  soil,  but 
cited  instances  where  they  had  done  well  on  light 
sandy  soil. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Black  Lake,  asked  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  call  upon  those  in  this  vicinity  that  are 
engaged  in  fruit  raising,  as  the  Delegates  from  abroad 
are  not  acquainted  with  them. 

Mr.  Lovell,  of  Spring  Lake,  being  engaged  more 
extensively  than  any  other  one  present,  was  called 
upon.  lie  expressed  his  views  very  clearly  and 
thought  that  the  highest  lands  produced  the  best  trees, 
as  well  as  the  most  fruit,  also,  that  trees  in  this  vicin- 
ity that  are  not  protected  by  any  wind  brakes,  or 
belts  of  timber  have  always  done  the  best,  and  pro- 
duced the  most  fruit.  As  regards  the  aspect,  he 
thought  that  land  nearly  level  was  as  good  as  any. 

Mr.  Peck:  I would  like  to  know  the  lay  of  your 
land,  and  if  any  slopes,  which  way  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Lovell : the  land  lies  nearly  level,  or  as  near  as 
may  be.  It  has  a low  place  on  one  side,  and  the 
peach  trees  and  buds  always  suffer  the  most  there, 
and  sometimes  would  nearly  all  be  killed  there, 
when  in  the  other  parts  of  the  orchard,  they  would 
not  be  hurt  at  all. 

Mr.  Gfanzhorn  also  recommended  high  lands  as  best 
adapted  to  successful  peach  raising,  but  thought  that 
trees  which  were  grown  on  lower  land  would  make  a 
much  larger  and  thriftier  growth,  but  would  suffer 
with  frosts  and  winter  killing  far  more  than  those 
grown  on  higher  land. 
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Mr.  George  Seagrove  also  thought  that  high  land 
was  far  preferable,  and  would  advise  all  to  plant  their 
peach  trees  on  their  highest  land.  He  was  well 
satisfied  they  would  be  pleased  with  the  result  after 
seeing  a few  failures  on  low  lands. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Curtis,  recently  from  Wisconsin,  knew 
not  much  about  the  fruits  in  this  place,  but  would 
concur  with  the  gentlemen  that  had  proceeded  him. 

T.  D.  Denison  being  called  upon,  said  that  he  would 
rather  shoe  a horse  at  any  time  than  make  a speech. 
He  was  decidely  in  favor  of  a Western  or  Eastern 
slope,  and  had  trees  on  the  poorest  land,  that  had  an 
Eastern  slope,  and  his  best  peaches  always  grew 
there. 

The  Chair,  I have  observed  that  trees  on  the  high- 
est ground  always  seemed  to  escape  the  frost,  when 
those  planted  where  water  could  stand  around  their 
roots,  were  badly  injured. 

Mr.  Moulton,  of  Muskegon,  formerly  of  St.  Joseph, 
remarked  that  he  had  been  in  the  fruit  business  ten 
years  or  better,  and  had  observed  the  following,  and 
used  them  as  rules.  1st.  Peach  Trees  will  not  grow 
with  wet  feet.  2d.  Buds  that  are  set  right  in  the 
fall,  and  not  swollen  by  warm  weather,  will  stand  the 
cold  weather  better,  and  will  live  when  the  mercury 
sinks  as  low  as  15  degrees  below  zero.  But  if  buds 
should  be  swollen  in  fall  they  would  not  stand  lower 
than  6 below.  Spring  frosts  also  are  more  apt  to 
hurt  them.  I would  advise  planting  trees  near  large 
bodies  of  water,  if  possible,  to  prevent  winter  killing. 
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Mr.  Peck:  How  many  full  crops  of  peaches  did  you 
have  in  St.  Joseph,  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Moulton:  I think  four. 

Mr.  Peck:  I would  ask  Mr.  Lovell,  how  that  would 
agree  with  Spring  Lake. 

Mr.  Lovell:  We  have  had  in  the  last  ten  years,  or 
since  the  orchards  have  been  bearing,  only  three  fail- 
ures. 

Mr.  Walsh  strongly  advocated  planting  trees 
near  bodies  of  water. 

Mr.  Peck : I have  trees  that  bore  in  five  years  after 
planting.  My  first  trees  were  planted  in  1861  and 
1862,  and  about  one  hundred  that  were  in  a hollow, 
or  low  place,  winter  killed. 

Mr.  Rowe,  on  north  side  of  Black  Lake,  has  land 
that  slopes  to  the  East  and  South.  He  considers  it 
the  best,  and  thinks  that  the  breeze  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  one  of  the  reasons  why  peaches  can  be  raised 
so  successfully  on  the  western  shore. 

Mr.  Stocking,  of  Black  Lake,  thought  that  the 
high  bluffs  all  along  this  western  shore,  were  our  very 
best  peach  lands,  and  that  we  would  be  likely  to  raise 
peaches  there  every  year,  when  back  farther  they 
would  be  killed. 

D.  Cutler,  of  Grand  Haven,  thought  that  the  for- 
ests should  be  left  as  a protection  to  all  fruits,  as  that 
would  help  to  keep  off  all  cold  winds,  and  have  a tend- 
ency to  preserve  the  fruits  from  frosts. 

Mr.  Stocking,  of  Black  Lake,  introduced  for  discuss- 
ion, the  subject,  of  “the  Distance  of  Planting  Peach  and 
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Apple  trees,”  and  how  they  would  do  planted  together. 
Mr.  Ganzhorn recommended  planting  them  25  feet  apart, 
as  that  gives  much  better  chance  for  cultivation,  and 
gives  the  sun  more  chance  to  get  at  all  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Badger  thought  that  if  he  was  going  to  plant  a 
peach  orchard,  he  would  plant  his  trees  18  feet  apart. 
He  said  that  where  he  had  been,  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  the  distance  was  almost  always  18  feet. 

Mr.  Walsh  advised  planting  peach  trees  12  feet 
apart  on  this  soil,  and  also  one  quarter  apple  trees,  so 
that  when  the  peach  trees  died,  the  apple  trees  would 
be  the  right  distance,  and  would  then  be  bearing,  and 
you  would  have  an  apple  orchard. 

Mr.  Rowe  advised  to  plant  trees  18  feet  apart,  but 
would  not  plant  peach  and  apple  trees  together,  as 
when  the  peach  trees  got  large  enough  to  bear,  the 
limbs  extend  out  so  far  that  you  could  not  much  more 
than  half  cultivate  your  apple  trees,  and  he  believed 
in  thorough  culture. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Lord,  of  Spring  Lake,  asked  whether  the 
soil  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  was  adapted  to 
the  apple. 

Mr.  Rowe  thought  that  the  apple  trees  around 
Black  Lake  were  growing  and  doing  as  well  as  any 
apple  trees  could  do ; and  from  all  appearances,  the 
apple  was  adapted  to  this  soil. 

W.  G.  Sinclair  has  apple  trees  bearing,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  what  they  would  do  on  this  soil,  exhibited 
some  very  nice  apples,  (Baldwins)  and  thought  that  if 
such  apples  could  be  raised  here,  there  was  no 
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question  as  to  whether  the  soil  was  adapted  to  apple 
raising. 

Mr. : I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sinclair  how  old 

his  trees  are. 

Mr.  Sinclair:  the  trees  were  planted  before  I pur- 
chased my  place,  but  as  near  as  I can  remember,  they 
have  been  planted  about  11  years. 

The  Chair:  I think  that  the  trees  are  10  or  11 
years  old. 

Mr.  Stocking : how  many  crops  have  you  had  from 
the  trees? 

Mr.  Sinclair:  I think  there  have  been  four. 

Mr.  Savidge : I would  like  to  know  if  trees  on  this 
soil  when  they  get  to  be  20  years  old  would  still  keep 
bearing,  as  I have  some  about  that  age,  and  they  all 
set  full  in  the  Spring,  and  some  grow  until  they  get 
about  the  size  of  walnuts  and  then  drop  off. 

Mr.  Sinclair:  I know  a few  trees  that  are  more 
than  twenty  years  old  and  still  bear  every  year. 

Mr.  Edgar,  of  Wright,  said  that  he  had  lived  in 
that  town  for  two  years,  and  where  he  had  got  his 
apples  the  trees  were  loaded  both  years,  and  the  trees 
about  15  years  old. 

Mr.  Fisher : my  brother-in-law,  C.  Brongersma 
planted  six  trees  in  1861  and  the  first  crop  was  about 
one  bushel,  the  second  crop  two  bushels,  and  the 
third  crop  was  six  bushels. 

Mr.  Badger:  I think  the  reason  why  some  apple 
trees  do  not  bear,  is  that  the  grafting  or  budding  stock 
or  cion  is  taken  from  the  trimmings  of  the  trees  in 
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the  nursery  rows,  and  this  is  done  year  after  year,  and 
I know  trees  that  are  large  enough  to  bear  several 
bushels  every  year,  but  bear  scarcely  any. 

Mr.  Savidge  would  like  to  hear  from  Messrs.  Ganz- 
horn  and  Husted  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ganzhorn : I have  been  in  the  nursery  business 
about  12  years,  and  we  always  when  we  could,  used  the 
trimmings  from  the  nursery  rows  for  cions.  But, 
when  establishing  a new  nursery,  had  to  get  cions 
mostly  from  bearing  trees.  But  as  soon  as  we  get 
them  from  the  nursery  rows,  we  never  use  any  others. 

Mr.  Husted : I think  it  is  the  universal  practice  to 
use  the  trimmings  from  the  nursery  rows  for  cions  for 
grafting,  providing  you  can  get  them  the  right  age.  I 
always  use  one  year  old  wood  if  I can  get  it,  bnt  two 
years  old  will  do  pretty  well.  I never  use  three  year 
old  when  any  others  can  be  had,  as  I think  it  is  not 
good,  and  four  year  old  wood  is  worthless.  I never 
heard  before  that  this  was  a reason  why  trees  did  not 
hear,  and  know  that  this  is  no  reason  for  not  bearing. 

M r.  — — — -,  of  Wright : I purchased  trees  of  Mr. 
Husted,  and  two  years  after  planting,  they  bore 
several  very  nice  apples. 

Mr.  Savidge:  I have  got  some  trees  which  bore  two 
years  from  planting,  and  one  tree  had  17  very  nice 
apples. 

The  subject  for  discussion  next  introduced  was 
“ Planting  Trees,  and  at  what  Age  Apple  Trees  Would 
do  Best.” 

Mr.  Ganzhorn,  I would  recommend  a two  year  old 
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tree  for  planting,  as  at  that  time  you  can  take  them 
up  in  the  nursery  better.  You  get  more  small  fibrous 
roots  than  when  older,  and  they  are  less  liable  to 
die. 

Mr.  Husted : with  me  it  depends  more  upon  the 
growth  of  the  tree  than  the  age.  I would  take  a tree 
4 years  old  as  soon  as  a tree  two  years  old,  providing 
the  head  had  been  formed  to  suit  me,  and  that  when 
taken  up  in  the  nursery  the  roots  were  taken  up  too. 

Mr  Walton:  I like  a tree  that  is  old  enough,  so  that 
when  I plant  it,  it  will  grow,  whether  it  be  two 
or  four  years  old.  But  what  would  suit  me,  might 
not  suit  others,  and  as  a general  thing  I would  prefer 
a two  year  old  tree.  The  Chair : The  gentlemen  don’t 
seem  to  understand  the  question  The  question  is 
whether  a tree  two  years  old,  all  things  considered,  is 
as  good  as  a tree  four  years  old,  and  whether  a two 
year  old  tree,  will,  in  the  same  time,  say  ten  years, 
produce  as  much  fruit  as  a four  year  old  tree  will. 

Mr.  Ganzhorn:  I think  that  a two  year  old  tree,  is, 
as  a general  thing,  preferable  to  an  older  tree.  You 
plant  a two  year  old  tree  and  the  growth  is  not  re_ 
tarded  as  much  as  an  older  tree.  But  leave  the  trees 
in  the  nursery  until  they  are  four  years  old,  and  then 
plant  them,  and  in  fonr  years  time,  I think  the  trees 
which  were  two  years  old  when  planted,  will  be  the 
best  trees,  if  they  have  had  as  good  care  as  the  others. 
They  will  bear  just  as  quickly  and  if  anything,  better. 

Mr.  Husted : As  regards  the  age,  a two  year  old 
tree  is  in  some  respects  the  best.  You  take  a young 
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tree,  two  years  old,  and  plant  it,  the  roots  do  not  have 
to  be  trimmed  as  much,  and  of  course  the  top  is  not 
cut  off  as  much,  and  in  two  years  time  that  tree  will 
be  established.  With  a four  year  old  tree,  the  roots 
are  necessarily  much  larger,  and  must  be  trimmed 
more,  and  do  not  throw  out  fibrous  roots  so  quickly, 
and  to  balance  the  tree,  the  top  must  be  cut  back  a 
great  deal  more.  In  cousequence  the  tree  can  not 
make  much  of  a growth  the  first  year.  Now  at  this 
time  the  trees  are  the  same  age.  The  one  planted  first 
is  growing  well,  has  got  its  head  formed,  and  generally 
just  where  you  want  it ; and  in  the  other  case  the  tree 
has  just  commenced  to  grow,  no  head  formed;  and  it 
will  be  always  more  work  to  prune  this  tree  than  the 
other;  and  I do  not  think  in  ten  years  time,  there  will 
be  anything  in  favor  of  the  old  tree. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  seven  o’clock 

p.  M. 

Evening.— The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. The  subject  for  discussion  then  introduced 
was  the  modes  of  planting  trees.  It  wTas  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  following  delegates:  Messrs.  Ganz- 
horn,  Husted,  Curtis,  Savidge,  Seagrove  and  Fowler; 
and  all  agreed  that  thorough  culture  was  absolutely 
neccessary  in  order  that  they  might  have  sufficient 
growth  during  the  first  part  of  the  season,  that  the 
wood  might  be  well  ripened  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by 
the  frost  during  winter.  The  mulching  of  all  young 
trees  was  also  recommended,  with  saw  dust,  leaves, 
straw,  coarse  manure,  and  almost  anything  that  would 
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keep  the  sun  from  striking  the  ground  near  the  roots, 
thus  retaining  the  moisture  longer,  and  as  a preventive 
to  drought,  and  lessening  the  labor  of  hunting  the 
borers  in  peach  trees.  Mr.  Husted  also  particularly 
advised  the  raising  of  a mound  around  all  small  trees, 
for  two  or  three  years,  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
staking,  and  insuring  a better  growth.  He  thought 
that  if  a mound  was  kept  around  trees  as  long  as  they 
lived,  it  would  be  a benefit  to  them, 

J.  T.  Dale,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  was  then  introduced  to 
the  Convention,  and  delivered  the  address,  which  is 
printed  on  previous  pages.  After  the  address,  the 
Convention,  in  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dale,  request- 
ed a copy  of  the  address  for  publication.  The  subject 
of  holding  another  Convention  next  winter  was  then 
introduced,  and  quite  a lively  discussion  was  the  re- 
sult. All  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable.  On  mo- 
tion of  H.  Savidge,  a committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  make  arrangements,  and  to  call  a Convention  when 
they  thought  best.  The  following  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed that  committee:  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Fish,  of 
Black  Lake;  Savidge  and  Lovell,  of  Spring  Lake; 
and  Mr.  Peck,  of  Muskegon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  nine  o’clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Thursday,  Feb’y.  4,  9 a.  m. 
The  convention  met  as  adjourned,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secre- 
tary, J.  W.  Curtis  was  elected  Secretary,  pro  tem , 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Savidge,  two  persons  were  added 
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to  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  a future  conven- 
tion, and  the  chair  appointed  John  L.  Edgar,  of 
Wright;  and  Henry  S.  Clubb,  of  Grand  Haven. 

The  subject  of  transplanting  and  pruning  fruit  trees 
was  again  taken  up. 

Mr.  Ilusted,  of  Lowell,  being  called  for,  gave  his 
theory  and  method.  He  thought  trees  should  be  set. 
as  nearly  as  they  might  be,  as  they  stood  in  the 
nursery,  for  depth ; rather  hauling  about  them  what 
more  soil  might  be  required.  He  would  not  cut  back 
tou  close,  but  properly  thin  out  unnecessary  limbs  and 
\vuod.  He  should  begin  to  trim  from  transplanting, 
following  it  up  yearly,  and  not  by  neglect  necessitate 
the  work  and  evils  of  cutting  olf  large  limbs.  Soil  to 
be  well  packed  around  trees  in  planting.  The  after 
culture  should  be  shallow  plowing,  at  least  as  far  out 
as  the  branches  extend.  A very  excellent  practice,  as 
a stimulant,  and  protection  against  insect  ravages,  is 
to  sow  land  plaster  broadcast  among  and  on  the  trees, 
when  the  dew  is  on  them. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  Muskegon,  advocated  deeper  planting 
on  light  soils,  than  was  necessary  on  heavy  or  clay 
soils.  Trees  should  be  set  leaning  to  the  south-west, 
or  west,  on  account  of  prevailing  winds.  In  shorten- 
ing the  peach  trees  (if  bearing)  leave  the  terminal 
buds  of  the  west  side  of  the  tree  on  the  under  side  of 
the  limbs,  and  on  the  east  side  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  limbs,  thus  keeping  the  lop  balanced  and  up- 
right. 

After  some  further  remarks  of  members,  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  small  fruit  culture  engaged  the  convention 
for  a short  time. 

Mr.  Ganzhorn  thought  that  the  strawberry,  raspberry 
and  blackberry  could  be  successfully  cultivated  here  at 
a profit  of  from  $500  to  $1500  per  acre. 

Mr.  John  L.  Edgar’s  experience  with  strawberry 
culture  had  been  a success.  His  first  crop  from  about 
75  rods  of  ground  had  yielded  117  bushels  of  berries, 
which  he  sold  for  $555.  Eighty  bushels,  sold  in 
Milwaukee,  brought  him  $9  per  bushel.  For  the 
Jucunda  he  received  30  cents  a quart.  Considered 
this  a good  variety,  but  requiring  a stronger  soil.  The 
Philadelphia  strawberry  he  considered  a splendid 
variety,  very  hardy  and  productive.  Best  varieties 
for  shipping,  Fillmore,  Wilson,  and  Jucunda. 

The  subject  5f  “ Fruit  Baskets”  was  next  proposed 
and  discussed. 

The  description  of  a quart  basket,  originated  by  Mr. 
Edgar,  of  Wright,  was  given.  It  consists  of  two  very 
thin  strips  of  baswuod,  or  ash,  crossing  each  other, 
and  bent  up  to  form  a square  box  of  the  required  size, 
the  top  somewhat  drawn  in,  leaving  the  corners  open 
and  fastened  by  a thin  strip,  both  inside  and  out — 
that  inside  lower  down — making  a strong,  cheap ^ 
basket. 

The  “ Mellish  Fruit  Basket,”  manufactured  by  the 
“ Grand  Haven  Fruit  Basket  Co.,”  at  Grand  Haven, 
was  next  presented  by  E.  P.  Ferry,  and  favorably 
considered. 

“ Field’s  Fruit  Safe,”  for  peaches,  was  presented  by 
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Mr.  Hunter  Savidge,  of  this  place,  and  excited  con_ 
siderable  attention  and  interest. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers,  assembled  at  Spring 
Lake,  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  fruit-growers  generally,  the  basket 
manufactured  by  the  Grand  Haven  Fruit  Basket  Co.,  as  one  combining  great 
cheapness  with  beauty  of  form,  and  well  suited  for  the  display  of  fruit. 

Resolved,  That  the  Fruit  Safe,  patented  by  H.  F.  Field,  and  presented  by 
Hunter  Savidge,  is  the  most  perfect  case,  and  best  adapted  for  shipping 
peaches  for  long  distances. 

Resolved.  That  the  Convention  request  J.  L.  Edgar,  of  Wright,  to  furnish 
the  Convention  with  samples  of  his  Fruit  Basket. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Savidge, 
was  also  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  authorize  the  Western  Michigan  Lake 
Shore  Horticultural  Society  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

The  time  having  arrived,  the  Convention  amid  much 
enthusiasm,  adjourned  sine  die. 

J.  W.  CURTIS, 

Sec’y  pro  tern . 


SELECT  LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


Me.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  W.  M.  L.  S.  Horticultural 

Association  : 

In  compliance  with  your  request  at  an  adjourned 
annual  meeting,  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  the 
catalogue  of  fruits  that  have  been  tested  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  are  recommended  by  this  association  for  gen- 
eral cultivation,  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report : 

APPLES. 

Summer. — Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Primate,  Porter. 

Fall. — Maiden’s  Blush,  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin,  Au- 
tumn Strawberry. 

Winter. — Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Wagner,  E. 
Spitzenburg,  A.  G.  Russet,  Fameuse,  Yellow  Bellflow- 
er, Canada  Red,  Mammoth  Pippin,  Lady  Apple,  Tal- 
man  Sweet,  Roxbury  Russet. 

Promising. — King,  Wine  Sap,  Cooper’s  Market,  H. 
Nonesuch,  Dominie,  Swaar,  Green  Sweet. 

PEARS. 

Standard,  Bartlet,  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey. 

Dwarf. — Duchess  d’Angeouleme,  Louise  Bonnne  de 
Jersey,  White  Doyenne,  Glout  Morceaux,  Yicar  of 
Winkefield,  Seckel,  Buffum,  Urbaniste. 
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CHERRIES. 

He  art.— Black  Tartarian,  Knight’s  Early  Black. 
Bigarreau. — Gov.  Wood,  Yellow  Spanish. 

Duke  and  Morello. — Early  Richmond,  May  Duke, 
Belle  Magnifique. 

PEACHES. 

Early  Crawford,  Early  Barnard,  Hales  Early, 
Smock  (Free,)  Late  Crawford,  Morris  White,  Jaques 
Rareripe. 

Quinces. — Orange. 

Crab  Apples. — Red  and  Yellow  Siberian,  Hyslop. 
GRAPES. 

Concord,  Delaware, 

CCRRANTS, 

Red  Dutch. 

Promising. — Cherry,  La  Versailaise,  White  Grape. 
Black. — Black  Naples. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Houghton  Seedling. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Doolittle  Black  Cap,  Philadelphia. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Wilson  Albany,  Agriculturist,  French  Seedling, 
[best  Early.] 

JACOB  GANZHORN, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


GEO.  E.  HUBBARD, 


48  Washington  Street, 


Grand  Haven, 


DEALER  IN 


igvicuttuvat  mud  Harming  f|Enti>lcment$, 

STEEL  AND  IRON  PLOWS, 

jzjzArr  jljvd  shezf  bar®  wake, 
House  Furnishing  Goods, 
STOVES, 


CIRCULAR  AJVO  JtlILL  SAWS, 

RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING-, 
IRON,  1ST  AILS,  STEEL,  OLA  SS,  &c 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  GOODS  AND  PRICES  SOLICITED. 


PATENT 


4 


t 


Edgar 

jfmit  Jaslici, 


APPLIED  FOR. 


The  above  cut  represents  a new  Basket,  which  for  durability,  cheapness, 
convenience  of  shipping,  style,  showing  of  Fruit  when  in  market,  is  i 


Far  Ahead  of  Anything  Yet  Offered  to  the  Public 

And  is  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


All  small  Fruit  Growers  should  look  to  their  interest  by 

%iw0  this  §ashet  fov  Shipping  thm*  fruits. 


PRICE  $10.00  PER  THOUSAND,,  OR  $6.50  IN  THE  FLAT. 


I’will  furnish  Crates,  Grape  Boxes  and  Peach  Boxes  in  the  flat  if  desired,  as 
cheap  as  they  can  be  made,  also  tacks  at  70c  per  lb.  For  further  particulars, 
address,  with  stamp, 

J.  P.  MUNSELL, 

Coopersville,  Ottawa  Co., 

Mich 


|f|e  |)raml  |];uTit  ]|»ioit 


IS  THE 


Largest,  Sprightliest,  Best  Conducted  Newspaper, 

In  the  English  language,  in  Ottawa  County ; and  is 

RAPIDLY 

Increasing  in.  influence  and  circulation.  It  is  the 


$he  Stand  lutven  'Union  #ffia 

Is  the  best  place  in  this  part  of  the  State  to  get  your  Printing  done,  such  as 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Posters,  Circulars,  Bill  Heads,  Letter  Heads, 
Shipping  Bills,  Business  Cards, 

Wedding  Cards,  Visiting  Cards,  EnvELOPES,  and  every  kind  of 
Blank  Work. 

Xs  . ’ ' *■*<£,!  .V  ; 

We  have  recently  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  Printing  Material,  Job 
and  Card  Type,  and  we  have  always  on  hand  every  kind  of  Paper,  Cards,  &c., 
needed  for  our  business.  Job  Work  done  as  low  as  elsewhere.  Send  $2  for 
the  Union  for  one  vear. 

L.  M.  S.  SMITH,  Editor  and  Prop. 

F 


A. . BILZ, 

% 

DEALER  IN 

Hardware,  Furniture,  Building  Mat-  u, 

Horticultural  and  Farming  Implements,  & Mill  Supplies. 


In  my  Hardware  Establishment  can  always  be  found  a well  Kch-H.cd 
and  full  assortment  of  Heavy  and  Shelf  Hardware,  Nails,  Iron,  Chain,  Pumps,  A x<-s 
Files,  Saws,  Belting,  Cutlery,  Mechanics’  Tools,  Locks,  Butts,  Glass,  Guns  & Sporting 
Material,  Wooden  Ware,  Cordage,  Lime,  Brick,  Shingles,  Sash,  Doors,  Paints  anil 
Oils.  I carry  a large  stock  of  Steel  & Iron  Plows,  including  heavv  Brokers 
and  light  Corn  Plows,  also  numerous  patterns  of  Cultivators,  Shovel  Plows  Har- 
rows, Seed  Drills,  Side  Hill  Plows,  and  a very  large  assortment  of  Cook  & Par- 
lor Stoves,  numbering  nearly  all  the  various  patterns  of  the  Detroit  stove 
Works.  These  Stoves  are  made  from  Charcoal  Lake  Superior  Iron,  arc  celebrated 
for  their  durability  and  finish,  and  are  Warranted  not  to  crack  by  Fire. 

In  my  shop  I employ  none  but  first-class  mechanics,  and  guarantee  first-class  ^ 
work  in  Tin,  Copper  and  Sheet  Iron. 

My  Furniture  Department  is  well  stocked  with  fine  Bedroom  Sets,  Sofas, 
Stands,  Bureaus,  What-nots,  Tables,  Chairs,  Bedsteads,  Bedsprings,  Hair,  doss. 
Tow, Husk,  Excelsior  and  Seagrass  Mattresses,  Mirrors,  and  every  thingusual.lv  kepi’ 
in  Furniture  establishments. 


I handle  none  but  first-class  goods,  buy  and  sell  strictly  {or  cash,  sell  the  same 
goods  at  the  same  prices  to  all  my  patrons,  and  guarantee  that  price  as  low  as  the 
lowest. 


Spking  Lake,  Mich. 


A.  BiLZ. 


CUTLER  & SAVIDGE, 

Dealers  in  and  Manufacturers  of 

LUMBER,  TIMBER,  LATH,  SHINGLES, 

Lake,  Mich.  Chicago  yard  South  end  of  Thompson  A-  ( \ 
OFFICE — 248  South  Water  Street  Chicago,  111* 


Mill  on  Sprint 


We  keep  on  hand,  at  Chicago,  a large  arid  extensive  stock  ol' Drv  and  Give 
Lumber,  Timber,  Lath,  Shdngles.  Posts,  <fcc.  Also  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for 
goes  and  bills»on  short  notice,  from  our  Mill  on  Spring  Lake. 

Spring- Lake,  April,  1869. 

CUTLER  & SAVIDGE. 


J).  CUTJjEK. 




ir.  8 A VI 


FOE  SALE. 

4000  Acres  of  Valuable  Peach  and  Farming^Lands, 

At  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  #50  per  acre.  3000  acres  of  this  land  Is  located -near, 
and  is  accessible  to  the  waters  of  Spring  Lake.  Some  of  it  adjoining  hcariie  jv-m-h 
Orchards,  and  all  within  the  limits  of  three  valuable  tracts  of  land  now  bein  nur- 
chased  and  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  raising  fruit.  Also,  1000  acres  near ‘the 
Stearns  Bayou,  on  the.  South  side  of  Grand  Rivet,  well  timbered  with  oak  and 
1 me,  which  we  offer  for  less  money  than  the  timber  now  standing  on  the  land  w ill 
net  tne  purchaser  ; th  is  jis  alsojjgood  fruit  and  farming  land,  and  distant  from  the 
city  of  Grand  Haven  six  miles,  and  two  miles  from  Grand  River.  AIL  of  our  lands 
are  accessible  by  good  roads  and  water  to  both  the  city  of  Grand ' Haven  and.  snriim 
Lake,  giving  facilities  for  shipping  unequaled  bv  any  point  on  the  Fast  'idvci 
Lake  Michigan. 

Spring  Lake,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 


CUTLER  & SAVIDGE, 


